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: ON THE STAGGERS. 


e tee 


‘From Anderson’s Agricultural Recreations. 


ee 


Facts concerning an undetermined poisonous 
plant, and certain disorders to which animals 
“are said to be subject, under the indiscrimi- 


nate appellation of Staggers, communicated 


oY agentleman who has lived twenty-five 

. years in North America. 

Havine read in Mr. Vancouver’s gencral 
‘view of the agriculture of the county ‘f Cam- 


bridge, printed in 1794, p. 34, an account of 


asingular disease to which the deer in Wim- 


ple Park have been subject, it may not be un- 
‘important to'cqgmmunicate to your readers a 


few facts which may be new to them, as they 
gccurred to my observation during twenty- 


# . five years residence and travels in various 









tg s of North America. 


There exists im that country one or more 
PF isost probably i in the plural number of) dis- 
eases of similar symptoms, which the people 
vilgarly, and perhaps somewhat indiscrimi- 
nately, term the staggers. 

To this confusion of malady (hitherto im- 
perfectly defined among the common herds- 
men) horses and neat cattle are said to be- 
come equally.a prey. 

“The facts which I have noticed would lead 
us to, hope that a day is: not very far distant 


2 whien. a better definition, by some judicious 


observer, will lead toa more minute discrimi- 
nation, which is certainly a leading step to 
‘the knowledge of proper remedies. 

The, most. predominant or unlimited of 
these complaints seems to be that which at- 
tacks the horse about autumn ; the others ap- 
pear to be local. 











The first is allowed, nearly on all bai % to 
proceed from the cobwebs which bespread the 
ground every where at that season of the 
year; but, whether the infectious particles 
are taken in through the nose, or mouth, or 
both, seems to be yet unsettled. 

The late judge Stokes, of North Carolina, 
(with whom [ had several years the pleasure 
of travelling, while he practised at the. bar,) 
mentioned to me, that at a time’ when the 
American cavalry were seriously attacked | 
with this disorder, some conjectures concern- 
ing the cobweb had occasioned a serjeant’s 
guard of the most intelligent soldiers to be se- 
lected for the purpose of watching the horses 
while grazing; and these men were to make 
reports at, the successive hours: of relief, 
touching the points given them in charge, and 
the symptoms which they remarked. 

The uniformity of accounts concerning the 
snufling of the animal, rubbing of the nose, 
restlesness, &c. during 2 dew of the morn- 
ing, led to distinctions between the dewy state 
of the cobweb, and the dry adust condition 
which it assumed when the sun had sufficiently 
operated by the powers of exhalation. 

An experiment was then tried upon chick- 
ens, by giving to one a pill of the dewy cob- 
web, and to another a pill of the dry cobweb, 
alternately made up in paste. 


ihe unfortunate fowl (said the judge). 


which ate of the morning dew, partook speed- 
ily of the symptoms, followed by agony and 
death ; while the other escaped unhurt. 


I give the above statement upon the judge’s 


(not upon my own) authority. Certain it is, 
that his horses were second to no man’s; and 
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he has often assured me, ‘that he preserved! 


them in safety by using the simple precaution 
of housing them till the dew was evaporated, 
during that season of the year in which @ob- 
webs prevailed ; and that they had always es- 
caped by this means, although the destruc- ~ 
tidttin his neighbourhood was very dreadful. 

Having frequent conversations in our jour- 
neys, on this and similar subjects, we were in- 
formed that William Rand, Esq. late clerk of 
the court of pleas and quarter sessions for the 
county of Cumberland, in North ina, 
had much experience in the veterinary art Z 
and, as we were both of us parsenally ac- 
quainted with Mr. Rand, we not only took oc- 
casion to mention the subject, but to stay all 
night at his house for our better information. 

Mr. Rand assured: us, that, when he was a 
young man, it had been a favourite amuse- 
ment of his to pay great attention to horses; 
and that he had often purchased (on this ace 
count, and with speculative views) lange 
droves or gangs of ‘vild horses, calledy m the 
piny woods and wildernesses of the sout 
Hereticks or Tackies ; being a. small "dives Ey 
breed of: ponies, similar to those of Wales, 
averaging (at that day) from two to three 
guineas each, or thereabouts. 

That amongst other experiments for acqui- 
ring knowledge of the diseases to which ani- 
mals are subject, he had been peculiarly at- 
tentive to, the.case we-had mentioned; and 
that the disccveries which had been madé in 
the American army, as the judge had related, 
were right, so far as they went; butimperfect 








in respect tothe mode of imbibing the poison- 


ous quality which the spider‘leaves.. 
web, and the #eat where it became. 
when so imbibed. - He’ assured 
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malignant particles were received through the 
nostril; that they ascended in the act of 
breathing, till they were collected below the 
éurl in the forehead, or near that place: that 
they then became stationary ; resembled lin- 
seed Oil; and that the poison contained in this 
matter of oleaginous appearance affected the 
brain, and brought on a delirium, attended 
with the usual symptoms termed the staggers. 
‘That every. outlying horse whatsoever was 
affected more “or less with this complaint at 
ihe then season of the year, autumn; but, as 
the remedy was a simple operation, if we 











would wait until stamping time [stamping | 


iime is the hour when horses at pasture are ac- 
customed to run home, or convené under a 
tree or some other shady place, where they 
stamp and beat off the flies during the heat of 
the day,] he would perform it upon one of his 
Own: horses. 
He did this much to our satisfaction in the 
following manner. _ 
An unbroke colt of about three years old 
was caught, haltered, and confined ; he then 
carefully made an incision in the forehead 
with a lancet, slitting up at first the outermost 
» skin just below the curl in the seam of hair 


which passes from the nose upwards between } 


the eyes, about an inch and a half in length. 
The ‘proportion of blood which followed the 
lancet was so small, as to be no interruption to 
the process. He then shewed us two thin 
‘folds of flesh which meet from each side on 
the line of the curl, and seem only to adhere 
‘ together by a very thin filmy substance ; and, 
having cautiously separated these, he pointed 
out to us beneath them an inner skin, or film, 
swhich he said contained the poison in that 
rt Where we discerned the bluest appear- 
nce, which we understood to have been col- 
lected there through the olfactory ducts, and 
which he caused to trickle off the hair down 
the horse’s nose by a second gentle incision, 
resembling a few drops of linseed oil in its pas- 
sage, as he had previously told us. : 
The halter was taken off without further 
ceremony, and the animal went to grazing, as 
usual, without any apparent inconvenience. 






[70 BE CONTINUED. | 
Do 
From-the Berkshire Star, of August 16, 1821. 


As the season. -fow sowing winter grain ap- 
ches, a few remarks in rélation to the se- 
tion of seed, and to the diseases to which 


Mw 





ing at this moment. 

“Attention to the selection of seed grain is 
very essential ; and as the bounteous hand of 
nature produces varieties of the same species, 
belonging to the same genus, the observin 
and attentive farmeris enabled to avail himself 
of the advantages to be derived from sclect- 
ing those, which experience has demonstrated 
to be the most hardy, and. the best suited to 
the climate and the nature of the soil—the 
most prolific, and least liable to casualties. 

The diseases to which grain is most liable 
are, the Smut, and the Rust. 

The Smut, isa degeneracy of the grain in 
the ear, by which the substance that should 
form flour, is changed into a black powder. 
From the impalpable nature of this powder, it 
is preserved on the grain after thrashing, and 
hence easily propagated. It can however be 
removed without difficulty, by means of acrid, 
poisonous, or. corrosive applications, and its 
propagation is prevented, by steeping the seed 
grain in some one of these kind of prepara- 
tions. 

Various solutions have been recommended 
for this purpose. The most simple is brine, or 
pickle, made either with salt or salt-petre, and 
strong enough to bear an egg. Pickle in which 
meat or fish have been preserved may be used, 
by adding salt. That of the latter, is to be 
preferred. Previous. to steeping, or sprink- 
ling the seed, itshould be passed gently through 
a riddle into pure water, for the removal of 
light and diseased grains, as well as for wash- 
ing it, and after the application of the brine, 
it should be rolled in newly slacked lime.— 
The sooner it is sown afterwards the better ; 
but having been prevented by bad weather 
from sowing, we once had it remain in this 
state six days, without injury. This opera- 
tion destroys the germe of Smut which ad- 
heres to the grain, and secures a clean crop; 
while it serves to promote a quick vegetation, 
to produce a more uniform growth, and to im- 
prove the quantity and quality of the grain 
crop. 

The Rust, is a species of fungus, or mush- 
room, which attaches itself to the plant, .and 
in its growth intercepts the sap. It is proba- 
ble this same fungus is generated by many 
other vegetables, and that the seeds of it, is 
transmitted to the grait, by means of a moist 
atmosphere. ‘I'wo other causes are assigned 
as operating also to produce this disease. 1. 
Having the land in too rich a state for grain 
crops; and 2, The too frequent repetition of 
them. 

We will endeavour briefly to illustrate these 
suggestions. Although the soil cannot per- 
haps be put in too fertile a state for Indian 
corn, it may be too much so, for grain. Every 
farmer will have remarked the luxuriant 
growth of mushrooms on manure’ heaps; as 
well as when wheat has been sown on the 





scite of a dunghill, that it is always: rusted.— 
If the whole field is a species of dunghill, how 














can it escape infection ; Besides, it is obvi- 
ous that, the superabundant sap and juices 
produced by too highly cultivated land, neces. 
sarily renders the vegetables growing therein 
more susteptible of sudden changes and hence 
more liable todisease. This we see daily ex- 
emplified in the animal-system. Persons of 
gross habits of body are more susceptible of 
contracting diseases, and their maladies are 
more severe than those of contrary habits, 

If therefore land in too rich a state is apt 


}\to produce rust, it may be effectually remedj. 


ed, by applying the manure to a root crop, 
previous to wheat. The experience of six 
years has satisfied my mind on this subject; 
and that for tid/age land, it is with these crops 
only, that manure ought to be applied. 

In relation to the repetition of grain crops, 
(and which on every account, we think an in. 
jurious practice,) it follows of course, that jf 


| the crop taken off, is infected with disease, the 


germes of contagion are furnished to the suc- 
ceeding one, by ploughing in the stubble, If 
however from particular circumstances, grain 
must succeed grain, it is recommended to burn 
the stubble on the field, and plough the land 
as soon as convenient after. This measure, 
besides annihilating the germe of rust, would 
destroy weeds, and insects; while the heat 
communicated to the soil, would have a ten- 
dency to give it fertility, especially to clays op 
cold looms. 

A variety of remedies have been recom- 
mended as likely to diminish the effects of the 
rust—we have selected those which appear to 
be the most important. , ; 

Attention to procure hardy seed; chan 
of seed ; early sowing ; thick sowing; rol 
after sowing. Extirpating all parts that are 
supposed to germinate, or afford receptacles 
for rust ; care in keeping fences clean of bush- 
es and briars. 
the use of salt as a top dressing. 

Red wheat is of a more hardy nature, tha 


white ; the thin, and the smoth chaffed kindy 9) 
less liable to rust, than the thick chaffed.— — 


Sowing early is recommended with a _ view of 
having the ear filled, before the season is like 
ly to be injurious—but as it is no advantage 
to have wheat too forward in the spring, {00 
early sowing is to be guarded against : henee 
the importance of procuring those kinds ef 


seed that would ripen early, without being | 
sown much sooner than is the usual custom §& 


It has been remarked that in thick crops, the 


plants shelter each other, and are less subject 9 
to rust or mildew, and that thin ones are ge- 9 
nerally so, in a greater or less degree. Roll- 9 
ing the soil after sowing, has the effect of pre- 


venting the seeds of the rust from having ac- 
cess to the roots. Briers (which are too com- 
mon inhabitants of our fences) and bushes, 
colts foot, and the yellow corn thistle, are pe- 
culiarly favourable to the growth of this fun- 


gus: every exertion ought to be made for 
[The old of the moon of 


their destruction. 
August is at hand, and as experienee has de- 





Sowing rye with wheat, and, | 
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monstrated the beneficial effects of cutting 
down briars and bushes, at that time, it is ear- 
nestly recommended to the attention of far- 
mers.] From experience also, the Mesiin 
crop (wheat-and rye) is recommended as wor- 
thy of attention; this mixed crop is exten- 
sively cultivated on the Continent of Europe, 
andis*regarded as more certain than wheat 
alone, and more productive than rye. Salt, 
ysed as a top dressing, is said to be a certain 
remedy for this disease—and finally it is re- 
commended to cut the grain down, as soon as 


itis perceived that a field is infected. 
SINCLAIR. 
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From the London Farmers’ Journal. 


ON DRILLING, 
IN ANSWER TO A SUBSCRIBER. 


* Surrey, May 20, 1822. 
Sir, 

In the desire to contribute, for the ad- 
yantage of my brother farmers, such little ex- 
perience in agriculture as | possess, [ venture 

_to answer, to the best of my knowledge, your 
“Subscriber’s Queries on Drilling. Uhave for 
“two years used the drilling machine made by 
Mr. James Smyth, of Peasehall, near Yox- 
ford, Suffolk, an instrument which unites ma- 
In the first place it is strong, and 
will last many years, without requiring very 
minute attention or tender usage. Next, it is 
extremely simple, so that a person not used to 
drilling can soon be taught the use of it.— 
Thirdly, every coulter acts independently of 
the others, so that when the machine passes 


| over the ground, to a considerable degree ir- 


ular in its surface, it nevertheless deposits 


i. ‘all the seeds, not ina parallel to each other, 


but each seed at a depth equi-distant from 
the sun and air, so that they all grow away to- 
gether at the same time. Next, it will sow 
well in evéry. condition of the land, except 
one: it will sow well. in strong ground, in 
rough cloddy ground, in finely tilled ground, 
‘and even in wet ground and absolute mire, but 
it will not work well if the ground be choaked 
up with live couch, the haulm, straw, or long 
roots of a former crop, or with an excess of 
long dung, ill-buried, in such sort that the 
coulters can reach it and draw it to the sur- 
face. Next, the operation of the drill, once 
passing over the soil, tills it more than the best 
dragging, for it cuts the sods, and reduces the 
surface to a fine season. ‘But I find its chief 
advantage te be, that by depositing all the 
seed at a. regular distance below the surface, 
it Causes it all, sumultaneously, to vegetate and 
produce an uniform crop of equal age; and 
also (which is scarcely a less benefit,) with 
the aid of one harrowing, after the sowing, 
the seed is so completely covered, that nei- 
ther man nor bird can discover a stray grain 
exposed on the surface, the birds not being 
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ry 


| pulled up almost all the weeds ; and it being 








attracted by the sight of the grain; conse- 
quently, their depredations on the new sown 
crop are, in a great measure, avoided, and not 
a fiftieth part of the waste of seed in that par- 
ticular takes place, which broadcast farmers 
in vain take such pains and expense ‘to pre- 
vent, by keeping boys ofithe new sown crops, 
who are never either early enough, or vigilant 
enough, effectually to p¥otect the seed. If 


the stones are silicious, hand-hoeing becomes 
highly expensive, and even impracticable ;— 
but the horse-hoe, either with a flat share, 
where the texture of the soil permits it, or 
with a pyramidal share, to stir the soil, where 
the stones prevent the use of an instrument 
which will shave it, may be employed in many 
situations where the hand-hoe must be given 
‘up. Further, Smyth’s drill is not hindered 
by hills, unless they be too steep for the use 
of carriages; and, for an additional charge, 
the maker constructs an apparatus in union 
with the common drilling instrument, adapt- 
ed for depositing pulverized manures, as malt- 
dust, rape-dust, bone-dust, or the like, in con- 
tact with’the seed, which is the most effective 
and economical possible use of manure, in si- 
tuations where manures capable of pulveriza- 
tion can be obtained. The various excellen- 
cies of the practice of drilling are, in my esti- 
mation, such, that even if hoeing be not possi- 
ble, or be not adopted, yet your correspondent 
will be unfortunate, if he does not, like myself, 
find abundant comfort and profit from the use 
of this instrument, the adoption of which is 


daily spreading ‘ 
I am, Sir, your obedient s€rvant. 
W. -. TT. 
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GREEN CROPS as a MANURE. 


In the year 1805, I purchased a small farm 
in the county of Dutchess—which had_ been 
badly farmed for a number of yents, and con- | 
sequently very unproductive. One lot,ofabout | 
8 acres, had been planted with Indian corn 
for several years in succession, and the last 
crop (the year before I purchased) was so 
poor, that a considerable part was not gather- 
ed. I ploughed this lot early in May, with a 
strong team of three horses, and by the mid- 
dle of June, it was as thickly covered with 


the ground be very stony, and particularly if} 





May-weed 12 or 15 inches high, as is com- 
mon to see flax. As I intended this ground | 
for wheat, I concluded something must be 
done to destroy this weed, and to enrich the 
soil, or all my labour would be in vain. On 
the 25th of June, I concluded to sow it with 
buckwheat—I had it-harrowed with a heavy 
iron-tooth harrow, with the same team—this 


the hot and dry season of the year, the weeds 
soon became quite dry. I then ploughed it 
again deeper than the first time, covering | 
most of the weeds. On the 25th of June 1: 
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sowed it with Buckwheat about twice as thick 
as is common, when it is intended for cutti 
say one bushel to the acres We had frequent 
showers soon after, and it grew very fast, and 
by the 4th of August was so large that I con- 
cluded unless I ploughed it. under, it would 
be too large. I therefore ploughed again still 
deeper ; the whipple-tree drew down all be- 
fore it, so that scarcely any of the buckwheat 
remained uncovered. { then let it be until 
the 10th of September, and again ploughed 
it, but not so deep as before, and to my sur- 
prise there was no appearance of the straw, . 
that was covered in—and in the place of a 
poor barren soil, a fine, rich, black mould.— 
About the 20th or 25th of this month, it was 
sowed with clean, red, bald wheat, at the 
rate of 5 pecks to the acre ; it gota fine large 
top before frost. In March following, I sow- 
ed on a light snow, about two quarts to the 
acre, of the large red clover seed, and in April 
sowed 8 bushels of Nova-Scotia plaster on 
the lot. The wheat was harvested about the 
12th of July,and a handsomer field of grain was - 
not to be found in the county. The yield 
was not so great as I have seen, being from 
18 to 20 bushels to the acre. The clover at 
the time of, cutting the wheat, was so large 
that the Cradler had hard work to kee; 
above it with his scythe, and I am persuaded, 
if all the foul weeds had been gathered, they 
would not have filled a quart measure. The 
next year it mowed at the rate of 2 tons of 
hay to the acre. I owned the farm for sever- 
al years after, and the weed did not re-appear 
in that time. I have no dpubt. this wheat was 
worth all the last seven years’ produce. 

l ought'to have mentioned that my néigh+ 
bours endeavoured to prevail on me to let:the 
buckwheat ripen, as it was the largest and 
finest they had ever seen ; but as I had be- 
gun the experiment, I was determined to per- 
severe; when persuasion failed them, they 
tried to discourage me by saying, that it would 
sour the ground, and spoil the wheat _crop— 
all would not do, I went on. In the May fol- 
lowing, these same men had got new fears, and 
told me unless I turned in my cattle and’ pas- 
tured the wheat, it would be so large that it 
would all fall down, and be good for nothing. 
In this opinion I was foolish enough to agree, 
and for four or five days put in my cows and — 
horses, but I soon found, that they pulled 
and trod it up so much, that I took them out. 

The soil was dry gravel, intermixed with 
small stones. a ee % rae 

The above experiment was made at the ex- 
pense of about three dollars to the acre. — 

I am this year making some experiments 
with Indian corn, planted in drills, and 
sowed broadcast. As green feed for milch 
cows, I have every reason to believe I shall 
succeed to my satisfaction ; the result;ghall be 
communicated when complete. == # 

Iam with respett,) .° ~~ 
: SRAEL DEAN. 
New-Yorg, July 28, 1822. ~ 
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From the Catskill Recorder. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE CATSKILL LYCEUM OF 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


ON IRRIGATION. 
By James Pierce, Esq. 

‘There is no branch of agriculture which has 
received less of the public attention, than the 
irrigation of lands. Our copious, perennial 
streams are suffered to pursue their native 
channels, and either pass off uselessly, or be- 
come prejudicial by forming morasses, while 
the crops of an adjacent less elevated region 
are withering. 

The subject of watering lands has become 
one of serious interest, from the frequent and 
destructive droughts we have of late years ob- 
served. Though in the aggregate more rain 
falls in this country during the year than in 
Great-Britain, yet from its unequal distribution 
we derive less advantage from it; our streams 
generally bring torrents in winter and early in 
spring, when least wanted, and in summer and 
fall long-pernicious intermissions of rain are 
' experienced. 

n Great-Britain few days occur in succes- 
sion without showers, producing a luxuriant 
and never failing verdure, and abundant har- 
vests. ‘The soil of this country is naturally 
as good as that of England, and our latitude 
more favourable for many crops. 

Irrigation is practised to a considerablé ex- 
tent in France and Italy. The beautiful ri- 
vers, the Adage and Po, which have their ori- 
gin in the Alpsand romantic lakes of the north 
of Italy, and traverse the plains of Lombardy, 
are in many places raised like the bed of the 
Mississippi, by deposits above the adjacent 
country, which they supply with water by la- 

teral cuts.. In Spain, reservoirs of great ca- 
pacity are often formed on elevated ground, 
to furnish in dry seasons the requisite water. 
One of these, situated on a mountain in the 
provitice of Mercia, burst its artificial barrier, 
overwhelmed and: nearly destroyed a consi- 
derable city. 

Many countries are almost exclusively in- 
debted for their fertility to artificial irrigation. 
This is the case with Egypt, where it never 
rains: The annual Sverhowitis of the Nile re- 
plenishes numerous canals and basons to fos- 
ter vegetation. It is estimated that about 
200,000 oxen are employed in raising water 
from reservoirs. Were it not for these pre- 
cautions,. Egypt, like the adjacent deserts of 
Lybia and Arabia, would be a sandy waste— 
A famine is the consequence when the Nile 
does not rise to an altitude requisite to fur- 
nish the usual stores. .Much of the soil of 
Persiais so.dry that it produces no verdure if 
not artificially watered. ~~ : 

On'the seaboard of Peru and Chili it sel- 
- dom rains: But a great fertility is produced 
by the diversion of mountain streams. Our 
esteemed associate, Henry Hill, Esq. men- 


itioned that in Chili many planters have ex- 
| pended from five to seven thousand dollars in 
| conveying water by aqueducts to irrigate their 
lands, thereby rendering them more produc- 
tive than our best soils. On the heights o/ 
the Andes, snow and rain are abundant at all 
seasons, originating numerous streams, which 
are diverted from their natural courses for the 
supply of farms. ~ : 

On the table lands of Mexico the farmers 
find the advantage,-and sometimes the neces- 
sity, of artificial irrigation. It is remarked by 
Humbolt, that good lands, situated in the tem- 
perate regions of Mexico, left'to the dispensa- 
tion of the clouds, will produce in an’ ordina- 


— 


wheat to the acre ; while ground of the same 
character, artificially watered, affords from 
fifty to sixty. 

n the tropical climates of ‘South America, 


serpents of great size and numerous animals. 
These regions are thus described by Thom- 
son : 

* Blooming wilds, 

And fruitful deserts, worlds of solitude, 
Where the sun smiles, andseasons teem in vain, 
Unseen and unenjoyed.” 

*‘ Here the green serpent from his dark abode, 
Which even imagination fears to tread, 

At noon forth issuing, gathers up his train 

In orbs immense, then, darting out anew, 
Seeks the refreshing fount.” 





rain have been experienced on our seaboard, 
and in the valley of the Hudson, particularly 
in the fall season, to the great injury of crops ; 
at the same time, rain has been generally 
much more abundant in the elevated country 
of the interior, affording many copious rivu- 
lets for the parched valleys. 


moisture in some. part of the season; yet, not- 
withstanding the frequent occurrence of 
drought, there is scarcely a farmer in the coun- 
ty of Greene, or the valley of the Hvdson, 
who attempts an appropriation, for the bene- 
fit of his thirsty soil, of a portion of the tri- 
bute furnished by the neverfailing streams 
from our mountains. ‘The waters of the Cats- 
kill, Kauterskill, Plattekill, Wallkill, Schoha- 
rie, and their numerous auxiliary streams, 
might in many places where there are falls, 
rapids or mill-dams, be conveyed over exten- 
sive valleys, at a trifling expense ; or water 
might be raised from the beds of rivers, ponds 
or reservoirs, by cheap.machinery, worked by 
wind, water or horse power, as practised in 
} Europe and Asia. I have remarked many va- 

luable mountain streams within three inilee of 
Catskill which may be diverted over large 


oie of ground—they now pass of unregard- 
ed. 











where the soil is sufficiently supphed with 
rain, vegetation is.astonishingly tuxuriant, and 
often presents entangled thickets almost im- 
pervious to man, forming secure retreats for 


Within afew years, long intermissions of 


No year elapses without a deficiency of 


| The advantage of irrigation to lands, wij} 
| be duly appreciated, if we reflect that vegeta. 
| bies perish deprived of water, and that the 

| will flourish in that useful fluid without the 
‘aid of earth. The hyacinth and other bul. 
|bons roots blow and blossom beautifully in 
i vessels of water—wheat, rice, - peppergrass, 
and other plants, vegetate rapidly im Cotton 
kept wet. 

Water is the chief nourishment of vegeta. 
bles, and is composed of hydrogen and oxy. 
gen, elements, with the addition of carbo 
'which form the essential ingredients of plants 
'~-water is decomposed by vegetable organs, 
| It conveys in solution, or minute division, ani- 





‘ plant derives additional elementary. materials 
| for its growth. : 

| Independently of the vegetable and animal 
ingredients in soils, they are generally good 
in proportion to their fitness to receive and 
duly retain water. Soil too sandy,. permits 


the surface arid—a soil embracing too much 
clay, will not admit the entrance of water, 
and soon suffers from drought. The best land 
is a medium, where the composition is such 


quantities. 


sand of the summit. 


season greatly increases the fertility of any 


three cuttings. 
parantly clear, deposits a sediment, which 
mixed with vegetable substances conveyed by 


of snows, carry with them much vegetable an 
earthy matter, which they precipitate when 


soil. : 

In many parts of our country considerable 
tracts might be overflowed at a small expenses 
By suffering an artificial pond to remain a 
length of time over a swamp, the bogs and 


posits of sand and clay would form, when 
drained, valuable ground. Flooding meadows 
is very serviceable in winter as a defence 
from frost. Ifonly the roots of the grass are 
covered, itis a protection, though the water 
becomes changed to ice, being in that. state, 


below remains unfrozen. 
Meadows, reclaimed from fresh water, ri- 
vers and lakes, are admirably situated for ar- 
tificial irrigation. Extensive tracts on the 
banks of the Delaware have been converted, 


some marsh into grounds highly productive, 
and worth two hundred and fifty. dollars the 
acre; at high tide they can be daily irrigated 








iifnecessary. The wide flats adjacent to the 


ry season from twen‘y-five to thirty bushels of |;mal and vegetable matter, from which the . 


the fluid to pass deep into the earth, leaving: 


that water is received and retained in proper. 
An excellent soil may be formed: 
on many of the hills of this neighbourhood, by” 
mixing the clay marl of the sides with the: 

The overflowing of grov.d in the spri . 
soil. The fine lands bordering on Connecticut. 


river produce five tons of hay to the acre, att 
Stagnant water, though ap. 


bushes will be destroyed, and mixed with de- 


like snow, a bad conductor of heat, the earth 


by embankments and draining, froma noi--: 





| the fluid, forms a good manure. — 


Streams swollen by rains and the melting . a 
& 


stationary, furnishing a valuable tribute to the - 
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a 


Mohawk may be watered at pleasure from the 
iver or canal. 2 if 

Upon the Hudson, in our own vicinity, we 
have large tracts of useless marsh, which may 
be embanked and drained at an expense tri- 








- claimed. 


s 


— eee 
. : Y 


_ sourse in a. pond and marl swamp, and from 


| through calcarious rocks, is permitted to de- 
| The extensive swamp on the Colickberg, 
' formed upon hills as well as plains, and kept 


4 grounds and crops. than to others. 


- fnuch more essential than for grain or corn.— 


fling in comparison with their value when re- 
] allude to. the low wet ground be- 
tween the Catskill ferry, Hudson and Athens, 
and the extensive swamp called the Fly, si- 
tuated south of the Catskill creek. Fifteen 
dollars an acre would probably convert these 
‘Jands into excellent meadows, the verdure of 
which would flourish though the clouds should 
deny their aid—they might be annually or 
more frequently overflowed, and thereby kept 
perpetually fertile. 
~* $treams from-our limestone and marl hills 
are peculiarly adapted to fertilize ground, as 
they convey carbonate of lime in solution or 
minute division, and greatly improve the soil. 
Lime neutralizes the acid, or according to the 
common phrase, sweetens the land. All other 
acids have a greater affinity for lime than the 
carbonic or fixed air, which well known and 
abundant ingredient in vegetables, and in beer, 
cider, wine and other extracts, is disengaged 
from the lime and imparted to plants. - The 
neyer-failing brook which crosses the Kauter- 
skill turnpike at the height of the Colickberg 
Widge, is of the above description. It might 
péspread over twenty acres of ground ; but 
jssuffered to pass down the mountain into the 
creek, forming banks of mar! in its course. 
Streams proceeding from swamps and quag- 
mire ponds are particularly valuable for irri- 
vation. A mill stream which issues from the 
limestone rock, and crosses the road to Sau- 
gerties, three miles from Catskill, though rich 
m fertilizing properties, derived from its 


its subterraneous course of near half a mile 


“scend without an attempt to direct its course 
ever less elevated ground. Many acres of 
rich meadow might be formed by its use.— 


h which it passes, can be drained and 
annually flooded, and would be valuable. 
By artificial irrigation, meadows might be 


perpetually productive, without manure ora 
rotation of crops; affording a large profit to the 
proprietors. 

Free irrigation is moré useful to some 
Sandy 
soils, clay hills and inclined plains, require 
frequent watering. For grass, moisture is 


It has doubtless been observed by most of the 
members’ of this society, that grain, notwith- 
standing the dryness of the present season, is 
flourishing. In our own neighbourhood, we 
may remark a material difference in the ca- 
pacity of rounds to sustain drought without 
injury to. crops. Pure clay soon suffers, the 
rain not being able to penctrate ; and it ge- 





nerally presents. an arid surface in very dry 
weather, and is seldom very productive with- 
out manure—other grounds, apparently of as 
pure clay, exhibit naturally a healthy vegeta- 
tion, and by the aid of gypsum alone, abun- 
dant crops of clover. Upon examining: soils 
of this last description, it is found that they 
embrace much carbonate of lime, eflerves- 
cing strongly with acids, and may be regarded 
as weak marls; their calcarious ingredients 
render them porous and retentive of mois- 
ture. 

The clay hills west of the Catskill creek, 
the property of Judge Benton, contain much 
lime, are effectually aided by the distribution 
of plaster, and present to the eye a rich and 
seldoin failing verdure. The soil of the south- 
ern base aud side of Jefferson heights is in 
general a clay marl. The members of the 
Lyceum have doubtless remarked the fine 
verdure of the grounds of our associate, Judge 
Ashiey. The clay hills east of this village 
contain considerable lime, and are natural to 
clover. Gypsum on clay flats appears to be 
unavailing. 

No pertectly satisfactory theory of the ope- 
ration of gypsum to promote vegetation has 
been promulgated ; “but it is found by expe- 
rience that it tends to condense and retain 
moisture. It is remarked by many farmers 
that dew is more abundant on lands, manured 
by gypsum than on soils in their natural state. 
Gypsum is less useful in a moist than in a dry 
season, and is generally powerless on wet 
ground, It is most advantageous to dry, san- 
dy or gravelly soil, Gypsum calcined is an 
excellent dressing. An experiment has been 
recently made of the efficacy of the argilla- 
ceous earth observed on the east bank ef the 
river, north of Hudson ; it was used in a cal- 
cined pulverulent state, and produced a rank 
vegetation. ‘This earth contains gypsum in 
the state of powder and crystal, as also lime 
combined with carbonic acid or fixed air.— 
Limestone land is less affected by long inter- 
ruptions of rain than other grounds. A pro- 
portion of stone. in soil is useful; it rapidly 
pie from the earth heat accumulated 
during the day, and becoming colder than the 
atmosphere, condenses more moisture and 
dew from the air than vegetable earth. 

Deep ploughing is well calculated to admit 
and retain water. The roots of plants can 
penetrate deep, imbibing moisture when. the 
surface is arid. Frequent hoeing or loosen- 
ing the earth about plants is serviceable in a 
dry season: ground in a loose state absorbs 
more dew than when compact. 





SaraTocA AGRICULTURAL Sociery. 


EARL STIMSON’S FARM. 


The Committee on Farms, Tillage and 
Crops, reported to the Agricultural Society 








of this county at their late annual meeting, 








that Maj. Stimson had raised on his farm, the 
present season, several crops, which from 
their quantity and quality, would have entitled 
him to premiums, but that ‘he voluntarily 
abandoned his claim to the same, thinking the 
interest of the society would be best promot- 
ed by so doing.’ 

. It is due to Mr. Stimson’s agricultural im- 
provements, that a more particular account be 
submitted to the public. The following is a 
statement of some of the productions of his 
Farm inthe year 1821, referred to by the 
above committee. 


1. One quarter acre of ground produced 9° 


12-42 bush. winter wheat, weighing 62lb to 
the bushel, making 38 56-60 bushels to the 
acre, it being about the average of a 4 acré 
field. : 

2. Four square rods of ground produced 
55 quarts spring wheat, weighing 61 Ib. to 
the bushel, making 34 58-60 bushels tothe 
acre: it being about the average of a 4 acre 
field. : 

3. Four square rods of ground measured in 
different parts of the field, produced 104 
quarts of corn ; one rod produced 29 qts* 1 do. 
26 1-16: 1 do. 25, and 1 do- 24, making 130 
10-32 bushels to the acre, it being about the 
average ofa 4 acre field. . The remainder of 
the field, and the adjoining corn field, were 
measured as the above, and produced 23 
quarts to the square rod, making 112 bushels 
to the acre. i 

4. Four square rods of ground produced 
74 1.2 quarts barley, weighing 48 Ib, to the 
bushel, making 93 1-8 bushels to the acre; it 
being about the average of 5 acres. 

5. Four square rods of ground produced 82 
quarts oats, weighing 32 1b. to the bushel, 
making 102 1-2 bushels to the acre; it being 
the average of 5acres. . 

6..A 10 acre lot produced 200 bushels of 
peas; it was judged that the heaviest acre 
yielded rising of 30 bushels.’ : 

7. Two square rods of ground produced 14 
quarts white beans, making 35 bushels to the 
acre. 

8. One square red of ground produced 3 


1-4 bushels of potatoes, making 520: bushels. 


ta the acre. . 

9. Forty rods of ground produced 2,897 Ib. 
of grass, after being well cured it weighed 5 
ton, 3cwt.. 1 qr. 24lb.; it was mowed on 
Wednesday and weighed on Saturday: it be- 
ing about the average of a 4 acre field. - 

10. Oae acre of ground was judged to yield 
rising 600 Ib. of flax. : A 


11. A garden containing one acre of 


| produced a great variety of kitchen vegeta~ 


bles; among other articles were raised 4 1-2 
bushels onions on I square vod of ground; 


| making 720. bushels to the acre, | 
12. Thirty hens raised above 400-chick- 


ens. 


thrifty apple trees. 


13, An orchard containing 300 young and 
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- Wethe subscribers being laborers for Bar! 
Stimson, the present season, do certify, Chat 
we he!ped measure the ground, harvest and 
thresh the grain, and weigh the hay, and be- 
lieve the above statément to be correct in 
every particular. October 10, 1821. 
Groner Frenxen, Apr’ms MancuEsTeER, 
Jarvis M. Skinner, | Dan’t. McMartin, - 
James Breswin, FRANKLIN Boop. 
Joserpn Bracu, 
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o¢~ The printing of the Titre Pace and 
Iwpex to the third volume of the Plough Boy, 
-has been unavoidably delayed. They will, 
however, be printed in a few days, and for- 
warded to each subscriber. 


> 
. 


-— Io. 


Angapology, once for all_—Whilst the Edit- 
or of this paper held the Post-Office, his offi- 
cial duties frequently interfered with his cor- 
respondence. Since he lost the office, as the 
income of this establishment will not justify 
the employment of a journeyman, he has been 
obliged to do the mechanical labour which a 
journeyman would have done. _ To this cause, 
and to no other, he begs his correspondents 
to impute any apparent neglect of their com- 
munications. If in any case a letter is not 
promptly answered, it is because the Plough 
Boy, in the present. circumstances of the Ed- 
itor, cannot be published without his daily 


_ performance of so much mechanical labour, 


as leaves him no more than the necessary 
time for compiling the work, and writing such 


Jittle editorial notices as may, from time to 


time, be deemed necessary. 


—<2 ¢ Ooo 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, ‘ 


We resume the task, commenced in our 
last, of noticing briefly new publications. 

Mrs. ‘A, S. Corvin’s Weexiy Messencer, 
of which we have received six numbers, is 
published at the city of Washington, in a 
quarto form, on a half sheet, at four dollars per 
annum. A paper edited by a lady, is a novel- 
ty in this country, if not in Europe; but from 


. the specimen of the work before us, we must 


do Mrs. Cotvin the justice to say, that few 





Weexty Messencer is not only selected or 
compiled with judgment, but its original arti- 
cles are such as do credit to the genius, taste, 
and learning of the fair Editor—we do not say 
Editoress; because we think all such termina- 
tions, to denote a feminine mechanic, artist, 
author, or professor, affected and pedantic. 
Mrs. Editor Colvin, we repeat it, is an excel- 
lent Editor, her work is an excellent work, and 
if it does not become to her a source of profit, 
as well as fair fame, it will be owing to a lack 
of gallantry and public spirit, on the part of 
one sex, and of those generous virtues which 
ought ever to distinguish the other. But as 
the men of America do not lack either gallan- 
try or public spirit, and as the women of Ame- 
rica are not to be out-done in any good work 
whatsoever, we do not mercly hope, that Mrs. 
Colvin may, but we implicitly believe she 
will, succeed. 

The Atsioy, is a paper recently establish- 
edin New-York, and as its title imports, is 
strictly and literally a British paper. The 
proprietor is Dr. Barriett, a gentleman of 
industry and enterprise. The Editor is Mr. 
FisHer, a gentlémen of classical education, 
and possessed of a thorough knowledge of 
editorial duties. The paper, as above remark- 
ed, is British in every sense of the word ; it is 
printed after the style of the English press, on 
fine imperial paper, in quarto form, and with 
elegant and appropriate type, The intention 
of this Institution, as expressed in the Pros- 
pectus, is to afford Englishmen in the United 
States the earliest and most correct intimation 
ofall such events in Great-Britain as may be 
interesting to them as natives or subjects of 
that Empire. ‘The plan is one, which if pro- 
perly pursued, must render the work accepta- 
ble not only to Englishmen, but to Am@iticans 
who are desirous.of obtaining the information 


}| which the columns of this work will afford.— 


We think, that all those who have wished for 
such a paper in this country, will be well pleas- 
ed with the Albion. The price is s1x poLiars 
per annum, and is moderate, when compared 
with the materials, workmanship and contents 
of the publication. No exile, whether forced 
or voluntary, can fail to cast now and then in 
imagination, “a longing, ling’ring look,” on 
his native land ; and to-all such, whatever may 
have been the principles of their education, a 





paper which gives them weekly something 


if any of her brother Editors have any thing to] more than an imaginary view of their old _na- 
boast of in a comparison of labors: For the j{ tional homested, must be a delicious treat. 


a 


Tue Onentau Star. The last week gaye 
birth in Albany, to a paper with the above 
title: This is a religious paper, by Mr, B. 
Howe, a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. It professes to be conducted on jj. 
beral principles, and this profession is: po} 
contradicted by the contents. The price js 
Three Dollars per annum; the paper to he 
published weekly, in a quarto form of eight 
pages. 
have wished for the establishment of such 4 
paper in this city ; and judging ‘from. the taste 


ing the wishe’ of the public. 
| Deo 


FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 
Mr. Soutnwick, 
I would request information, through the 
medium of your useful paper, respecting 
the best process for making currant wine. 


pressing the juice—at what stage of the pro 


gredients, and in what proportion—in what 
‘manner it is to be fermented, with other essen- 
tial points, consisting of a particular history 
of the whole process from its commencement, 
If some one of your correspondents will com: 
‘municate the above required information; he 
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FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 





—— 


cord— . “abs 

The death of Simeon Phillips, of Phelps, 
Ontario co. on the 8thult. by a fall from his 
horse ; of John Brisgen, of Galen, Seneca co 


on the 29th ult. by falling from a bridge; and 
the breaking 





the 8th ult. :——The conviction of jive cri- 
minals, at the late oyer and terminer, held in 
Rochester village, by Judge Platt ; 3 for deal- 
ing in counterfeit money ; 1 for perjury, and 
1 for forgery ; all consigned to the state pri- 
son, viz. James A Dunmore, 10 years; Gard- 
ner Childs, 8 do.; Joshua. Babcock, 4 do. ; 
James Nixen, 4 do. ;, Ebenezer Lee, 7 do-? 
——The prospect of a plentiful harvest, or at 


The recovery of 400 dollars, at the circuit in 
Jefferson co. by Lucy B. Baker of Palmer 








Cleveland, for failing to marry her, as per con- 


A large portion of the community 


The method of preparing the fruit—of ek 


In our summary of this day, we have to re< 





















































and candour displayed in the first number, we ps 
think Mr. Howe bids. fair, to,succeed in meet. _ 


cess the ingredients are to be mixed—what im * 


will confer a favour on many of your readers, 
A. Ss, 


¢ 


of the leg of Mr. Jonathan Phelps, ‘ 
of Canandaigua, in jumping from a waggon,on @ 


least no stinted one, in Chenango county :——— — i 
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| tract :——The still uncertain state of the Rus- 
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series of bloody battles :— 


“promised neutrality of the English : 


~~ and tranquillity restored : 


i ‘Clare, Galway 





sian and Turkish controversy : The una- 
nimous voice of Greece, to conquer or die, 
notwithstanding the proposal of an amnesty, 
seconded by the agents of France.and Austria: 
_ The continuance of war between the 
Porte and the Persians, the latter insisting 
ypon the cession of Armenia: The open- 
inp of the session of the French chambers, by 
a speech from the throne, on the 4thof June, by 
which we learn that Providence still preserves 
the royal infant ; and that all the affairs of the 
kingdom, both foreign and domestic, are in a 
flourishing _ state : The occurrence of a 














“fracas at L¥ens, on the 10th of May, attended 
) pycries of “ Down with the Bourbons ! Down 


" pith the King ! on one side, and of Vive le Roi, 
onthe other; the firing of the military, 3,000 
strong, upon the people, and the loss of seve- 


ral lives : The contemplation of measures, 
by the British parliament, to relieve the agri- 
cultural distress, of which it was supposed the 

rtial suspension of specie payments would 
orm an item: The advancement of a pro- 

ition in parliament, to revise the criminal 
code of Great Britain, in which revision Sir 
Francis Burdet is opposed to solitary confine- 
ment : The agitation in the British Parlia- 











ment of the old question of Reform, during 


which all the evils of the country were charg- 


ed, as usual, to the ministry, and Sir T. Leth- 






e declared himself a convert to the re- 





ming system : The sale of butter m an 


“English market at fourpence (about 7 cents) 


‘per pound : The deliverance of the island 
of Negropont, from the Turkish yoke, after a 
The seizure, by 
‘the Hydriats, of three English vessels, with 
‘ammunition for the Turks, of which the 
Greeks coniplain as a gross violation of the 
The 


occurrence of a terrible fracas at Paris, on the 











' 3dof June, which grew out of the determina- 


tion of the law students’to celebrate the anni- 
versary of the death of young Lallemand, who 
lost his life last year in the commotions excit- 
ed by the collegians ; the celebration was for- 
bidden ; the students persisted; the military 
were ordered to interfere; and consequently 


two of the military,‘and above twenty stu- 
'. dents were. badly wounded. 


The fracas sub- 
sided for a while, but a fire breaking out in 
the Faubourg St, Antoine, the students rallied 
atthe Place St. Genevieve, provided with 
stones, and calling. out revenge; but were 
again repulsed by the civil and military forces, 
The continued 
distress of the Irish peasantry, of which we 
have melancholy details from the counties of 
and Cork: The appear- 
ance of the manifesto of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, of May 14th, 1822, in which his claims on 
the Porte:to rebuild the Greek churches, de- 








_ Stroyed in the early stage of the conflict be- 


tween thé Turks and Greeks, to leave the 
Greeks unmolested in their worship of God, 


and to evacuate Wallachia and Moldavia, are 








stated to have been disregarded ; whilst the 
Porte has’ demanded the surrender of the 
Greek fugitives, a demand which the Empe- 
ror declares contrary to the law of nations, 
and toevery sentiment of honourand humanity ; 
he freely leaves to Europe to decide, between 
him and the Porte, the question of right, mo- 
deration and forbearance; and tiuichiiisa by 
expressing his firm determination to obtain the 
execution of treaties, refused to conciliatory 
means, by means which are becoming the dig- 
nity of his crown, the magnanimity of his al- 
lies, and the courage and ardour of his peo- 
ple: The commencement of hostilities be- 
tween Spain and Algiers, officially muni- 
cated to the town council of Port Mahon :——— 
The starving state of the colony at the Cape 
of Good Hope, in consequence of the failure. 
of the crops for the two last seasons : The 
rapid rise of the Wllage of Lockport, (on the 
grand canal,) which was laid out during the 
last season, and now contains 160_ buildings, 
exclusive of thosd erected to accommodate 
the laborers, and 530 inhabitants : The 
call for 1,000 laborers, to work on the canal, 
in the vicinity of Lockport, where 40,000 dol- 
lars per month are now expended in excava- 
ting rock on what is called the Mountain 
Ridge :——~-'The rapid increase of population 
in the sry territery, which many emi- 
grants have found to pos#ess the soil and cli- 
mate they were in search of: The absence 
of all the heads of Departments from the.city 
of Washington, excepting the Secretary of 
State : The bursting of a cannon at Mus- 
queto Cove, L. I. on the 4th ult. which 
killed Mr. Frost Carpenter, and wounded two 
or three others: The compression, by 
forcing down the ball, of the air in a rifle, to 
such a degree as to ignite the powder and en- 
danger the life of Mr. Sexton, of Chenango 
co. who received the charge through his hand 
and wrist ; let this be a warning to others : 
The death of Mrs. Trumpour, of Lausanne, 
Northampton co. Pa. by the accidental dis- 
charge of a rifle, which she had taken out for 
the purpose of shooting a rattle-snake. She 
had laid the rifle across a log, and killed the 


























\snake with a stick; and in taking the gun -by 


the muzzle to draw it towards her, the lock 
was caught by a bush, and the hall pemed 
completely through her body: The in- 
dictment of thirty-three persons at Philadel- 
phia,. concerned in the riot at St. Mary’s 
church, in April last: The prospect of an 
abundant harvest in Pennsylvania, and the 
rapid progress of the Schuylkill navigation 
works, and the works on and connected with 








Pe | Rs 79 
ation and commerce, between ot . S. and 
rance, at the city of Washington on the 24th 

ult. to go into effect on the Ist of October 
next :———The erection of a cotton factory, 
on a.large scale, at Pittsburgh, the machinery 
of which was made in New E land, and is to 
be impelled» by steam: The tuity, by 
Kean, the celebrated dramatist, of the whole 
profits of his benefit, at Drury. Lane Theatre 

for the relief of the Irish sufférers : The 
murder of James Craig, at’ Mobile, on’ the 











| night of the 18th ult, whilst sleeping in the 


stréet, before his shop door, on account of the 
heat of the weather, by Gilbert'Jones, who 
stabbed him im the right side : The com- 
pletion of a contract, for opening the naviga- 
tion of the Susquehanna, at Turkey Hill 
Ralls :———The intended visit.to the U. S. of 
the celebrated Matthews, of comic fame: 
The destruction of several houses by ‘fire, on 
the main street of Fredericksb Va. on the 
10th inst. : The attendancé of John Ran- 
dolph, at a meeting of the British and Foreign 
School Society, at London, on the 16th of 
May; when he proposed.a.vote of thanks to 














1 the Duke of Bedford, and the noblemen and 


gentlemen vice-patrons of the society, and 
dwelt, in an eloquent speech, upon the ho- 
nours and virtues of the house of Russel, and 
other distinguished names : The remarka- 
ble death of Mr. Pritchard, at Portsmouth, 
Ms ra in an attempt to imitate the Saviour, 
by fasting forty days! He died on the 25th 
day : The untimely exit of Mr. Merritt 
Reynolds, of Pawlingstown, Dutchess co. N: 
Y. by the upsetting of an ox-cart, loaded with 
hay, on the 13th inst. ; The robbing of 
the Episcopal church at Hyde-Park of a num- 
ber of books and other articles :———The at- 
tempt of the prisoners, in the state prison at 
Windsor, Vt. to escape, on-the 13th ult, 
which failed, with the loss of the life of Pat- 
rrick Fane, the ring-leader, who was shot 
through the head by Francis W. Curtis, a re- 
solute young man oh guard; The disin- 
terment of many human bones, in. a.very de- 
cayed state, in excavating the canal, on the 
Albany flats : a 
celebration of July 4th, at Lebanon, Conn. of © 
Col. James Clark, a veteran of therevolution, 
aged 93, and wearing, on that occasion, the 
hat which was worn by William Williams, 
when he signed the declaration of independ- 
ence : —The great injury sustained by 
crops on low lands, dams, bridges, zc. from | 
heavy rains and freshets in the vicinity of Rut- 
land, Vt. on the 10th ult. and likewise in the 
vicinity of Hudson, N. Y. on the 12th alt; 
The annunciation obliquely, in. the New. 


























the Leheigh coal mines, in the same state : 
The total loss of the Turkish fleet engaged 
with the Greeks on the 4th of March, some of 
the ships which escaped from that battle hav- 
ing been afterwards, burned by the enemy at 
Patras, and the remainder wrecked at Alexan- 
dria : The demand .of- security for good 
behaviour from all foreigners residing in Por- 
tugal : The conclusion of a treaty of navi- 
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York Evening Post, that the venerable States- 
man, Timothy Pickering, is engaged in writ- 
ing a_history of his ewn times; which we 
hope may be confirmed, as few men are bet- 
ter qualified to write such a history >——-The 
murder of a negroman'at Raleigh, N.C. on 
the 4th ult. in a fracas with another negro,at 








a disorderly house ; themurderer escaped. 


The attendance, at the late @) 
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FROM. ANDERSON’S RECREATIONS. 
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_TO THE VIOLET. 


Anp Shall the Muse to thee her praise deny, 
Thou best, thou most diminutive of flowers ’ 
For where can nature, through her wide 
domains, 
Boast other odours half so.sweet as thine? 
What! Shall I Soruy scorn, ’cause Sormy’s 
small ? 
Though small she be, is she not still a gem 
Which worlds of massy gold could never buy ? 
You too, ye Violets! might I ever wear, 
E’en as I wear my Sorny in my heart! 
Though the strip’d tulip, and the blushing rose, 
The polyanthus broad with golden eye, 

‘The full carnation, and the lily tall, 

Display their beauties on the gay parterre. 

In costly gardens, where th’ unlicens’d feet 
Of rstics tread not; yet that lavish hand, 
Which scatters violets under every thorn, 
Forbids that sweets like these should be 

confin’d 
Within the limits of the rich man’s wall. 
So fares it with the world: albeit we see 
Some gewgaws which the great alone possess, 
Whate’er is solid good is free to all. 
Let grandeur keep its own! This fragrant 
flower 
Was kindly given by nature to regale 
‘The wearied plowman, as he home returns 
At dusk of ev’ning to that dear abode 

Where all his comfort, all his pleasure’s lodg’d, 
Young rosy cherubs, and a smiling wife. 
ifhe may profit these, he’ll jewels call 
Those big round drops that stand upon his 

Oe brow, : 

- © "The badges of his labour and his love. 

‘The thought that these from him their good 

derive, 

And that that good hangs on his single arm, 

’ ‘Turns toil-to luxury, to pleasure pain : 

™ °Tis this that cools the sun’s meridian blaze, 

Bears up his heart, rebraces every nerve, 

And sends fresh vigour to his fainting soul. 

How, far more blest is industry like this, 

Than schemes of statesmen, yee for private 
” eads, 

Would plunge their country in a gulf of woes ! 
‘And know, ye great, howe’er ye may despise 
The rustic’s labour, ’tis to that-we owe 
A nation’s happiness, a kingdom’s wealth, 


Cap 





Wisdom in council,.terror in ouparms, 


y At home security, and fame abroad. 


P. HOMER. 


_— Dto-— 
FROM THE SAME. 


FRAGMENT. IN DIALOGUE, 
[From an unpublished Drama, by C. Lamb.] 


‘“‘T knew a youth, 


Who died for grief because his love prov’d 
fj 


And nfarried to another. 

I saw him on the wedding day, 

For he was present in the church that day, ’ 

And in his best apparel too, 

As one that came to grace the ceremony. 

I mark’d him when the ring was given, 

His countenance never chang’d ; 

And when the priest pronounc’d the marriage- 
blessing, 

He put a silent prayer up for the bride. 

He came invited to the marriage feast, 

With the bride’s friends, . 

And was the merriest#of them all that day ; 

But those, who kneW him best, call’d it feign’d 
mirth, 

And others said,- 


| He wore a smile, like death, upon his face. 


His presence dasli’d all the beholders’ mirth, 
And he went away in tears.” 


~ § What follow’d then ? 
“O! then, 
He did not, as neglected suitors use, 
Affect a life of solitude in shades, 
But liv’d in free discourse and sweet society 
Among his friends, who knew his gentle nature 

best. 

Yet ever, when he smil’d, 
There was a mystery legible in his face, . 
That whoso saw him said, he was a man 
Not long for this world! 
And true it was, for even then 
The silent love was feeding at his heart, 
Of which he died.” 
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FROM THE SAME. 


READING MEMORANDUMS. 


MR. EDITOR, 











The inclosed memorandums were found in 
the repositories of a-deceased friend. They 
seem to have been passages that struck him in 
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‘|| TOR, Albany, will be duly attended to.— 


= 


\\ pretences to piety,,for piety it ought not to be 


| 


} sensible men are firm in their opposition to f- 

























the course of his reading if you think they}. 
can serve with propriety to fill up a small 
occasionally in your useful miscellany, they 
are much at your service. ~ : M. 


“¢ About a century ago we were mad with 





called. After this religious frenzy, or maj |. 
hypocrisy, had had its play, we returned back 
to the primitive plan of true reformation. 
but, overshooting the mark, we went into the 
other extreme, and religion was put out oy 
countenance.”’ - % 


“ Ifthe graces of person and a cultivateduy | 
derstanding are superadded to virtue, itwi | © 
appear indeed more like itself; but at an 
rate let virtue be secured.” _ ae 













*¢ Tmagination Is an inferior faculty, and ought 
not to be indulged at the expense of reason, 
which can only be satisfied with a contempla- | 
tion of realities.” a. 

‘“‘ The original scriptures of the Christa 
display the being of a God with a refulgenee 
that all the arts of criticism and metaphysics 
cannot darken.” 
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“ The business of the fashionable world ising 
longer to make formal and tedious inquit 
about religion, but by delicate and ungenerons ~ 
pleasantries, with an air of superior under 
standing, to expose it to contempt.” 













“T have always been of the opinion, that § 
those who Jay claim to more than human per 9 
fection have some peculiar weakness which J 
they want to hide ; some favourite vice which 9 
they nurse in seit: and which levels them § © 
with the rest of their species; some pleasure 9 
which they feed upon with uncommon greed 
ness; and that their virtue, when most sit- 
cere, consists less in abstinence than Te 
pentance.” ss se 
“There is a certain strength in honesty _ 
which nothing can vanquish ; and which, if 
























assumed authority, must in the end prevail.”. t ‘ 


7 a 
i= COMMUNICATIONS and SUB. 
SCRIPTIONS for this paper, received at the — 
Paintine-Orrice, No. 87,South-Pearl-Street. © 
All letters from abroad, directed to the eo 




























Each volume comprises twelve months, or fifty- 
two numbers—the numbers are issued weckife| 
on Tuesdays, and the volume commences the” 
first Tuesday in June. gk 
TERMS.—Turee pouuaRs .PER ANNUM), d. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. - 
























